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BUTTON RECLAIMER OR RAG SORTER? 


Revised Dictionary of Occupational Titles catalogues and 
describes jobs from abalone diver to zoo veterinarian 


WASHINGTON--Back in 1939, if you couldn't decide what to do 
with your life, all you had to do was pick up a copy of the new 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, just out in June. 


Somewhere within those tiny typefaced paragraphs you might 
get an idea as to whether you'd prefer to be a button reclaimer, 
a broom-handle dipper, a dance-floor attendant or a deadener 
(worked with cars, not the Mafia). 


Sandman (not to be confused with college professor) sound 
dull? How about something a little more colorful -- a green-pool 
hide soaker, a blue-split trimmer, or a black-gut washer 
("flushes the gut out of hogs"). Well, maybe not. 


Maybe an egg breaker, an egg candler, an egg grader, packer, 
pickler or smeller (presumably worked closely with egg breaker). 
Would you like to be a rag washer? No? How about a rag cutter, 
a rag sorter or a rag collector? Like to cook? Cook what? You 
could be a pie cook, a roast cook, a salmon, sauce or seafood 
cook, a sirup, soup or starch cook or perhaps if you were strong- 
blooded yourself a blood cook, and you could cook on a railroad, 
a ranch, a restaurant or a ship. 


There it was, life in America, all workday options neatly 
alphabetized, organized and explicitly described in a 1,287-page 
compilation of careers issued by the U.S. Labor Department. 


It was all so helpful that it was revised or rewritten in 
1945, 1966, 1977 and 1986. While a committee appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor is looking into the need to come out with an 
entirely new dictionary, the 1991 revised fourth edition was 
recently issued. Just like the jobs it catalogues, the 
dictionary has changed. 


Take auto manufacturing. The appendix in the 1939 
dictionary lists more than four pages of jobs associated with 
automobile manufacturing, from air-dry-dipper to oil-pump 
assembler to windshield-frame-rolling-machine operator. The 
revised 1991 edition lists motor vehicle assembler under one long 
paragraph, outlining the variety of tasks involved and stating: 
"May work as member of assembly group and be assigned to 
different work stations as production needs require. .. " 

-more- 
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"The automobile industry is a classic example of the 
changes," says Russell Kile, manpower specialist with the U.S. 
Labor Department's Employment Training Administration. "For 
years and years, jobs were broken down along the line. Now the 
production line has been organized differently. Instead of the 
production line where the car moves down the line, the team of 
workers get on a moving workbench and perform a series of tasks. 
So the team moves with the car and finishes a whole series of 
tasks." 


The revised dictionary is packed with other changes 
reflecting an economy which has been evolving from industrial to 
service-based, Kile says. Stress test technicians didn't exist in 
1939. Neither did the dozens of jobs connected with television 
production or computer programming. In all, there are close to 
2,000 new or changed occupations since the last edition came out 
14 years ago. And the new dictionary is organized differently. 
It comes in two volumes, and the headings at the top of the pages 
are in nine-digit number codes, with an alphabetical listing of 
jobs in a glossary at the end. 


While the dictionary or its revisions only come out every 
few years, the job of cataloguing and describing occupations is 
continuous. 


Throughout each year, 40 job analysts at five field centers 
in Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, Raleigh, N.C. and Salt Lake City 
travel throughout the country studying and classifying jobs. 


"We have a particular industry that we're supposed to cover 
and we do it any way we can," says Tony Reiter, occupational 
analyst in the Salt Lake City center. "We go to the library and 
research where these companies might be located, and then we call 
up the companies cold and explain what we're doing and ask 
permission to do a study." 


Reiter and the other analysts then travel to the company -- 
Reiter has recently been to Los Angeles to spend an hour with 
each employee of a management consulting firm, to Pcrtland, Ore. 
where he studied an advertising agency, and to Sacramento, 
Calif., where he studied consulting firms. Seven years ago, he 
went around the country observing plants where cathoderay tubes 
were manufactured. 


Once the jobs have been observed, the hard part begins, says 
Barbara Smith, supervisor of the Salt Lake City field office. 


-more- 
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"You get the information and then a lot of decisions have to 
be made about what kind of job you are really looking at," says 
Smith. "It's complicated, extremely rigorous. All these 
analysts are going far and wide, observing jobs and filling out 
job analysis reports. Then all this goes to (the central office) 
in Raleigh, and the really hard part begins. You have to compare 
jobs as they're performed in different companies and you have to 
try to group the jobs that are the same and then write a 
composite definition." 


Analysts keep up with new occupations by reading technical 
journals, trade papers, studying employment statistics. There's 
also an occupational code request program in which anyone who 
can't find the job they're interested in submits a form that 
outlines the job. "This way, we're able to come up with 
previously undefined or new jobs," says Smith. 


The search to find and define new jobs has taken Smith to a 
battery wrecking plant where a machine spit out poison and acids 
and the dust was so thick she could hardly see her hand to write, 
to an electronic manufacturing plant where she had to wear a 
bunny suit over her clothes and into the cockpit of an airplane 
where she watched a pilot demonstrate the controls. 


"It's the only job I can think of where you're actually paid 
to watch other people work," says Smith. "It's so rewarding to 
see what other people are doing, their job settings, the 
interaction among people and how jobs interrelate. I think we 
really have a unique document (in the dictionary). I can't think 


of any other document that reflects in such detail what Americans 
do." 





Week of November 18, 1991 


SENATE CONFIRMS DEPUTY SECRETARY SPURLOCK 


WASHINGTON--Delbert Spurlock Jr. has been confirmed by the 
Senate as deputy secretary of labor under Secretary of Labor Lynn 
Martin. 


Spurlock, a former assistant secretary of the army, has been 
in private law practice since 1989. He was first general counsel 
and then assistant secretary for manpower and reserve affairs in 
the Department of the Army from 1981-89. 


Earlier in his career, Spurlock was a staff attorney with 
the Labor Department in Nashville in 1968-69. He has also been 
an official of the California Fair Political Practice Commission 
and has held positions with the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission and Office of Economic Opportunity and with the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Education Fund. 


A graduate of the George Washington Law Center in 
Washington, D.C., and the Howard University School of Law, 
Spurlock has also been a partner in a law firm in California and 
has taught law at the University of California at Davis. 


# # # 
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NEW LABOR REPORT FOCUSES ON LEARNING DISABLED POPULATION 


WASHINGTON -- Improving the quality of training and job 
services provided to persons who are learning disabled is the 
focus of a new study released by the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The report, "The Learning Disabled in Employment and 
Training Programs," examines the differences between functional 
illiteracy and learning disabilities, discusses the various tools 
that can be used to assess learning disabilities, and reviews 
state-of-the-art methods of providing basic and occupational 
skills instruction to learning disabled students. 


"This study increases our understanding of the individual 
needs of Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) participants with 
learning disabilities and helps us determine the kind of training 
and other support services we should provide," said Assistant 
Secretary for Employment and Training Roberts T. Jones. 


"The differences between learning disabilities and 
functional illiteracy are important distinctions when making 
individual assessments for training needs," Jones continued. 


"This report makes a major contribution toward our ability to 
provide the best service possible for each individual who enters 
our programs." 


It looks at testing and assessment tools, ranging from 
informal and quick checklists administered by lay persons to 
costly comprehensive test batteries requiring trained 
professionals. In the section on instructional and training 
strategies, the report examines basic skills remediation and 
provides training guidelines. 


Conducted for the department's Employment and Training 
Administration by The Urban Institute, the study was funded by 
JTPA. The resulting report provides recommendations for 
improving services to the learning disabled population for both 
local JTPA program operators and national policymakers and 
includes an extensive bibliography. It also includes appendices 
that cover such items as studies related to learning disabilities 
and resources for providing instruction to the target group. 


Copies of "The Learning Disabled in Employment and Training 
Programs" are available from ETA's Dissemination Unit, Room 
N5637, 200 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210, 
telephone (202) 535-0664. 
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Since JTPA began in 1983, more than 10 million individuals 
have been served by its programs. The emphasis of JTPA is on 
placing people in jobs that last and careers that grow. The 
program is designed to break the cycle of joblessness and 
dependency by moving economically disadvantaged individuals, 
dislocated workers and others who face significant employment 
barriers into permanent, self-sustaining employment. 


### 
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According to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, employers 
may require employees to work on state and federal holidays at 
regular or premium pay, or they may give employees a holiday off, 


with or without pay. The FLSA is enforced by the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 protects young workers 
from employment that might interfere with their education or be 
detrimental to their health. Employers may be fined up to 
$10,000 for each minor who is the subject of a child labor 
violation. The Fair Labor Standards Act is enforced by the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


* # # 


Wage garnishment is a legal procedure through which an 
individual's earnings are withheld by an employer for the 
repayment of a debt. Title III of the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act limits the amount of an employee's earnings which may be 
garnished and protects an employee from being fired if pay is 
garnished for one debt. 








